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EXHIBITION OF PLANT FORMS 


IN ORNAMENI 


In 1919 the Museum tried an experiment 
in the presentation of its collections. A 
selection of objects in the decoration of 


which plants predominated was shown side 


by side with living plants supplied by the 
New York Botanical Garden. The experi- 
ment was on a scale small enough to be 
tried in one of the classrooms and the selec- 
tion of plants and objects was modestl\ 
limited in number. Nevertheless, so ilu- 
minating was that first attempt that it has 
been ever since an ambition of the staff to 
repeat the exhibition on a more comprehen- 
sive scale, and this summer it is being given 


again, now in Gallerv D 6 and with largel\ 
ncreased material from the collections of 
the Museum and trom the botanic gardens 
both of New York and of Brooklyn. It will 
be opened to the Members of the Museum 
on May § 
through September 1 


and to the public from Mav 6 


Such an exhibition should be looked on, 


In a way, as a kaleidoscope, readjusting its 


structure and its pattern with each slight 
shift between the points of view of one visi- 
interested in the his- 


tor and another. Thos« 


tory of art will see a decorative plant motive 
dopted by one people, passed to another 
metamorphosed in its new environment and 
under the husbandry of a ditferent race, and 
then passed on through stage after stage of 
an evolution of design which parallels the 
evolution of the most fundamental of man’s 
intellectual The striking svn- 
chronism between the periods of ferment in 


nd intellectual activities makes 


processes 


both design a 
obvious how essentially art 1s a part of the 
whole organism of civilization. Those more 
interested in man’s political history while 
following a motive of design will be in the 
train of migrating tribes, of conquering ar- 
mies, and of pioneers penetrating unknown 
continents. The student of natural histor 
will see man supplementing nature when he 
transplants across oceans and deserts a fruit 
or a flower to lands where unaided nature 
could never have carried them. And equally 
for those whose calling is the creation of or- 
nament, the exhibition should be an inspira- 
tion. Continuity in art should not mean 
parrot-like reiteration. Design, 1f it 1s not to 


be wearisome, must be Invention, Dut gen- 


erally man has not found continuing sat- 
isfaction in invention which is entirely ab- 
stract as often as in that which echoes both 
nature and his own experience. In this exhi- 
bition the designer will see how his prede- 
cessors have taken nature distilled in their 
forebears’ experience and, infusing into it 
their own inventive genius, have created 
anew. If it accomplishes anvthing, it should 
show the designer how the problem of con- 
tinuous development and change has been 
met in the past, and should help him evolve 
for himself a method for the present 

lo attempt to write a guide or a hand- 


book of our kaleidoscope would be futile 
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fo a large extent the exhibition is a chal- 
lenge to the visitor himself. [f he takes it 
historically he will find suggestions in Mr. 
[vins’s article in this number of the BULLE- 
rin, but they will only show him that the 
philosophy of ornament to be treated ade- 
quately should be treated as broadly as the 
philosophy of man’s existence itself. [f he 
takes 1t from the naturalist’s point of view 
he will discover that there are hybrids of 
ornament which would require the com- 
pilation of a whole new botanical literature 
of the imagination. And, finally, it need 
hardly be pointed out that for the creative 
designer no handbook could be as valuable 
as the opportunity this exhibition gives to 
see and to absorb the materials of his art 

The exhibition is the origin and the nu 
cleus of an undertaking in which five New 
York institutions are cooperating 

That part of the exhibition which 1s in 
Gallery D 6 is drawn from the collections 
of applied design throughout nearly the 
whole Museum. Engraved pattern books and 
the herbals by which many plant motives 
were transmitted to designers are shown in 
the Print Galleries and will be the subject of 
an article in the August BULLETIN. Some as- 
pects of the ornament of the Near East will 
be discussed in the July BULLETIN 

The Director of the New York Botanical 
Garden, Dr. Elmer Drew Merrill, and the 
Director of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
Dr. C. Stuart Gager, have given unstint- 
ingly in time and material to this joint un- 
dertaking and in June and July will con- 
tribute to the BULLETIN notes on some ot 
the plant forms shown. 

Phe co6peration of the New York Publi 
Library has taken the form of the compila- 
tion, with the assistance of the Museum’s 
own library, of a bibliography of books and 
articles on plant forms in ornament, to be 
published serially in the Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library. The June But- 
LETIN of the Museum will contain an ac- 
count of this work by H. M. Lydenberg, 
\ssistant Director of the Public Library 

Finally, at the American Museum of 
Natural History will be held during June an 
exhibition of patterns and motives of orna- 
ment derived from plants by students of 
three City high schools and seven schools of 


design. This will be described in the June 
SULLETIN by Forest Grant, Director of Art 
in the Schools of New York 


[he preparations for the exhibition were 
made by Richard F. Bach, who, with Alan 


Priest and Preston Remington, has ar 
ranged it. Alfred F. Geitfert, Jr., Miss Helen 
Swift Jones, and A. D. Badour have gener- 
ously given their advice as a Codperating 
Committee from the American Society of 
Landscape Architects. The arduous task of 
maintaining the plants has been undertaken 
by the two botanical gardens. Naturally it 
will be impossible to keep all of the flower- 
ing plants in blossom throughout the sum- 


mer, and accordingly colored plates and 
other illustrative material from the libraries 


] 
of the gardens will have to be shown of some 
of the varieties after they have gone out of 
season. The display of living plant material 
from the botanical gardens has been supple 


mented and the effect of the exhibition 


greatly enhanced through the generous co 
operation of several nurseries. | he names of 
these firms appear on labels in the gallery 


H. E. WINLOcCK 


LE MONUMENT DU COSTUMI 


The Museum has lately acquired thirty 
seven proots of all the twenty-six engray 
ings Which were ultimately collected as Le 
Monument du Costume. Two of these are 
by Freudeberg. Thirty-five are by Moreau 
le jeune, of which there are three with the 
\. P. D. R. (Avec privilege du Roi), twen 
tv-one before the A. P. D. R. was added 


i‘ 
ind eleven in the excessively scarce et 


tched 


state before engraving. Suc h a collection ot 


t 


Monument du Costume proot 


sis not likel 


| t 
n 


ever to come on the market again 
Moreau’s twenty-four engravings for the 


Monument du Costume originally appeared 
in Paris as the Seconde (1777) and Tro 


did 
sieme (1783) Suite d’ Estampes pour servir a 


/ 


l’Histoire des Mceurs et du Costume des 


Frangais dans le dix-huitieme siécle. The 
first Suite d’Estampes (not reprinted in the 


Monument du Costume) was designed by 
Freudeberg, and the explanatory letter press 
Was printed in two editions, 


774 and 1775 
| 


I 
All three sets of prints were published wit! 
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a narrative text that links each set oft 


twelve prints into a. stor) Ihe first set 
belle 


alter her m 


shows the dav of a at court, the second 
third 
Mu- 


LWo 


shows her arriage 


| he 


these last 


shows the occupations Of a Deau 


seum has acquired proots ot 


sets, as Well as of the two prints by Freude- 
berg which were added to the 


1) 


au 


Monument 
Costume after they had first appeared 


elsewhere under other 


[his great monument to the last vears o! 
the ancien régime was not planned b n 
aristocrat, but by a German banker, art 
collector, and amateur etcher called 


itthe Was known about 


He 
) 


as collecting pictures in Pa 


Henri Eberts. | 
until recent] 


was born in St 


and 1n 1757 w 
77 
banker 


He was mentioned as a from 1758 


i. 1772 \fter th il he would seem To have 
di 

dropped banking for art, since Grimm spoke 

of him in a letter of 1777 as he tormer 


j 


banker.’ Some time bet Le berts had pub- 


lished the first set, engraved after drawings 


by a voung Swiss from Bern called Sigis- 
mond Freudeberg. The prints are also signed 
with a modest “J. H. E. inv.”’ to show th 

it was Eberts who had planned the set. This 
first set, by Freudeberg, is pret but d 


\n accident, however, upset E-berts’s plans 
and turned the second and third sets into 
the CONSPICUOUS — ¢ hte Mmn-centuy re 

f ( 


much enjoved bei big duck in a little 
puddle that he staved on until his death 
some thirty vears later. Ebert having 
now to cast about for some one to replace 
freudeberg in making the drawings for his 
further sets of prints, picked the rising 
voung engraver of the dav, the recent] 


appointed Dessinateur des 
or official recorder of court festivities, Jean 
Michel Moreau Moreau belonged bh | 

and by marriage to that caste of court ar 


tists and creators of luxuries which was 
almost as hard for a newcomer to break in 
to the Versailles His 
father was a wigmaker who later branched 
out into porcelain manufacturing. And his 


wile was the daughter of Dominique Pineau, 


\ug.- 


court ol 


as itself, 


1 | Dacier, 
Sept pp 


Gazette des Beaux-Arts 


1932, 642-122 


TROPOLITAN 
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l lesignet of ornament, and the niece of 
Laurent-Francgois Prault, the King’s prin 


he ( 


ter, Who printed most of the letter press for 
the Freudeberg set and was to continue 


and third Then 
daughter married Carle Vernet, the painter 
Little has come down to us of Moreau 


with the second sets. 
das da 
iterate business let- 
litig: 

ports of his vociferations against the aristo- 
the a portrait 
a rawboned old man with bitter 


person—four or five ill 


ters, some accounts ol itions, some fe- 


crats during Revolution, and 
of him as 
cotfee-black eves 

betor the 


Vioreau 


1776, the vear 
di 


publication 


of the second set probably to 
make a little money on the side, published 


pies of tina edition 


i little pocket 


text of the big originals 


reverse Cc 
Where the narrative 


s boiled down to quatrains engraved under 


each tiny picture. This pocket edition ts 
even scarcer than the big one. A copy has 


ars in the Print Room 
] 


Deen Tor some Ve 


In 1787 these twelve little plates wer 
reprinted as Tableaux de la bonne Com- 
pagnie, ou Traits charactéristiques, Ane 
dotes secrétes politiques, morales et litte 
I res’ recue Ilies d ins le S societes rer b i] 
ton, witl Reétit de la Bretonne 


that and taker of “human 


documents.’ wrote up each print as 
though it veiled some bit of court gossip 
too racy to be told under real names. Rétit 
enl: reed this text two vears later to serve 


“moral efor the famous 


COSTUI 


1 
Neuwied reprint of the plates which the 


Museum has just acquired in proof states 
Le Monument du Costume physique 
la tin du 


one 


dix-huitieme siecle. In 
find this ent 
Finished the Tableau de la 
and sent it to Neuwied.”’ 


1789, the dav Julv 14 


moral dk 


Rétif’s diary Is said to 
Uli al { 
“Rose late 
ofl The vear is 


A. Hyatt Mayor 


A GIFT OF EUROPEAN 


PENTILES 
\ collection of more than eighty Euro 
pean textiles has recently been presented to 
the Museum by Mrs. Van Santvoord Merle- 
Smith. These fabrics, which form an impor- 
tant addition to the textile collection, 


are 
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mainly Italian, French, and Spanish, and 
date trom the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
century. During the month of May a repre- 
sentative selection of them will be on view 
n the Room of Recent Accessions 

Several distinct tvpes of material are in- 
cluded in this splendid gift. There ts in the 
first place an unusual 
group of fourteen or- 
phrevs made in Italv, 
probably in’ Florence, 
during the late fifteenth 
and the early sixteenth 
centurv. Thev are 
worked in a brocatelle 
weave In two. colors, 
usually red and vellow, 
and are sometimes bro- 
caded with metal 
thread. These narrow 
strips and panels were 
used tor the decoration 
of ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, particularly 
chasubles and dalmat- 
ics, and their designs, 
reminiscent of those 
found on religious em- 


broideries are based on 


+ ee 
pend? 


representations of 


Ate 


sacred events, person- 


ages, and symbols. The 


x 


> Asie 
> 
+ 


RAVEN 


Resurrection of Our 
Lord and the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin into 
Heaven were popular 
subjects and appear on 
several of our orphrevs FIG. I. 
Ihe drawing is in the 
stvle of the late fif- 
teenth century. It is of interest to note that 
the work of several Italian artists of the 
period, among whom Verrocchio and Raf- 
faellino del Garbo may be mentioned, has 


ITALIAN, LATHE 


been established as being the source of in- 
spiration for orphrey patterns.' A detail of 
a typical orphrey 1s illustrated in figure 1. 
Included also in this group are a few exam- 
ples of another tvpe of brocatelle, with 
interlacing decoration. These formed the 
ground of chasubles, to which woven or- 


‘Giorgio Sangiorgi, Contributi allo studio 
dell’ arte tessile, pp. 98-101. Milan and Rome, n.d 


SO 





DETAIL OF AN ORPHREY 


phrevs were applied to give additional deco- 
ration. A back of a chasuble in this collec- 
tion illustrates the use of both tvpes of 
brocatelle. | 
Velvets and silk weaves decorated with 
small all-over patterns form another group 


[hey are generally assigned to Italy and 


dated about 1600. The 
ornament IS al LWo 
dimensional — represen- 
tation of more or less 
naturalistic 
forms 
small scale of the re- 


plant 


Owing to the 


peat, such fabrics were 


perfectly suited to the 
cut of the contempo- 
rar\ Ostumes which 


Was based on modes 


originating in) Spain 


PIL BEEF, 


then the fashion center 
Putfs and 


slashes were in general 


he 


of | uropt 


use, and long flowing 
carments were avoided. 
Effective on intricately 
tailored costumes, these 


@ 
2 . 
& 
~« 
pA. 
a 
wT 
> 


patterns also lent them- 
selves to ecclesiastical 
dress. Included in Mrs. 
Merle-Smith’s gift 1s a 
chasuble of blue dam- 
ask decorated with two 


6 MINES, 


<inds of sprigs arranged 


in alternating horizon- 
tal rows 

Of another sort are a 
group of  brocatelles 
XV CENTURY and silk weaves of the 
seventeenth and the 
early eighteenth century. Used for wall and 
furniture coverings, they were a logical ex- 
pression in woven materials of the grandilo 
quent stvle of the baroque period. Large in 
scale and vigorous, their designs are often 
composed of climbing stems and leaves 
which interlace to form a series of compart- 
ments containing floral motives. 

By all odds the most spectacular and 
colorful textiles in the collection are the 


silk brocades of the late seventeenth and 


the eighteenth century. Some are certainl\ 
French, possibly of Lyons manutacture; 
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others may be attributed to Itahan looms 
1 he were used variously tor 


dresses for eccleslastica 


women s 
| vestments, and for 


upholstery material. In creating these ele- 
gant silks the weavers had fully realize 
the mechanical possibilities of the loom 
They made use of silks of many colors; an 





FIG. 2. FIGURED SILK. DETAIL 


FRENCH, EARLY XVIII CENTURY 


and gold, 
French 


metal threads, both silver were 


applied with a lavish hand. The 


looms of the eighteenth century are repre- 
sented by richly ornamented stutfs with 


} 


naturalistic floral patterns in gay colors (ct 
fig. 2). [he Italian brocades include several 
pieces Which show a purposed contusion of 
forms that is representative of tvpes gen- 
erally assigned to Venice and dated about 
These call to mind some of the mod- 
ernistic work of the twentieth century 

Others show distinct Near Eastern influence 


fabric is 


1700, 
‘ 


in both color and ornament. One 


QO 


decorated with two vertical rows of lanceo- 
late leaves and pomegranates, motives char- 
acteristic of Turkey. Such a design may be 
accepted as an indication of Venetian 
workmanship, for no [talian city was more 
influenced by the art of Asia Minor than 
was Venice 
There is also a small group of Russian 
brocades and velvets of the late eighteenth 
century. They other European 


silks, but in addition to a quality that 1s dis- 


resemble 


tinctively Russian, they show in a certain 


garishness the influence of the countries t 
the east 
Finally, 
colored velvets, principally of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and a number of 
Of special interest 


lurkev and Persia. 


there 1s a large group of plain- 


miscellaneous fabrics 
among the latter is a blue and white linen 
cover of the so-called Perugian type, Ital- 
ian of the fifteenth century. 

Many of these textiles eventually will be 
placed on permanent exhibition in Gallery 
H 16; the remainder will be kept in the Tex- 
tile Study Room, where thev will be read- 
iy available to all interested persons 
JOHN GoLbDsMITH PHILLIPS 


A MECHANICAL TABLI 
BY RIESENER 


Of exceptional interest among the man\ 
Important objects of art included in the sale 
of the collection of George Blumenthal in 
Paris last December was a mechanical table 
of rare beauty and superb workmanship.! 
[his table (fig. 1), which, with good reason, 
is believed to have been made by the cele- 
brated cabinetmaker Jean-Henri Riesener 
for Marie Antoinette, was subsequent 
purchased by the Museum and will be 
shown during May in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions and afterwards in Gallery | 10. 

In the Archives Nationales under the 
date December 12, 1778, there occurs the 
following item? which, there can be little 

1 No. 108 of the catalogue of the sale, which 
was held at the Galerie Georges Petit 

Arch. Nat. Ola 3320, fos 19, 20. Cited by 
Mme Stella Rubenstein-Bloch in the Catalogue 
of the Collection of George and Florence Blumen- 
thal, vol. VI, p. preceding pls. XVII, XVIII; 


also on p. 87 of the Sale Catalogue 
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doubt, is a description of our table; trans- 
lated it reads: 

“Furnished by Riesener to the Queen at 
the Chateau of Versailles. 

“2964. A mechanical table for different 
uses: (1) for eating; (2) for the toilet; (3) for 
writing seated and standing. The marquetrs 
of satinwood is executed in the manner otf 


PROPOLITAN 
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[1.e., tapering| and are made hollow to re- 
ceive the shafts which support the top. The 
decoration consists of capitals, moldings, 
beads of graded sizes, leaves cut a jour, 1n- 
terlaced branches of roses and laurel on <¢ 
brown-gold ground, and other ornament, 
all of gilt-bronze. Length 3'4 feet, width 2 


height 


leet 30 Inches 





FIG. I. MECHANICAL 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


mosaics and consists of vellow rosettes on a 
vellow ground surrounded by 
Ihe top may be raised to dil- 
and 
compartments, the interiors of 
lined with blue velvet bordered with gold 
braid. One compartment contains writing 
equipment including an inkwell, a powder 
holder, and a sponge box, made of copper 
plated with silver. The central compart- 
ment has a mirror on one side [of the lid], a 


light and 
dark bands 
ferent levels seven secret 


pe ssesses 


which are 


surface for writing on the other, and 1s like- 
wise lined with blue velvet bordered with 
gold braid. The legs have the form of gaines 


QO] 


rABLI 


MADE BY RIESENER FOR 
RENCH, ABOU! 1779 

The writing equipment has disappeared 
ind the compartments have been relined 


Otherwise, our table conto 


spe 


ct to the description 


does not bear the signature of Riesener but 


ha 


S however all the earmarks of his hi hl 
personal style and may sately be assigned 
» him. Ruiesener, especiall among the 


great ¢ 
century, 


1 


Ll 


yf the late eighteenth 


abinetma 


patronage ol 


enjoved the liberal 


1e queen. As an illustration of the extent 
lhe old Fre h toot was ,24 mM 1} tual 
easurements of the bl. Fr tar AS 
Q } \ > 
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without toundation, for he was regarded by 


urs as the foremost 


practitioner of his craft, a judgment upheld 
by those examples his work which have 
been definitel lentified. The amount ot 
ictuall ithenticated work by Gouthiére 


however, 1s small, whereas the amount that 


; ' 
has been ascribed to him mainly on a basis 
j lot. ’ oo ] ] 

( Quallt Ss COMpParativel lairge It Is 
more than probable that the latter group 


contains examples of his work, but to prove 


depending on the 


another matter 


this is 
discovery of more material of documen- 

I charactet Lhe bronzes on our table 
re cert lv related to much that is held to 





FIG. 2 DETAIL OF FIGUR 


ORNAMENT AND CRAN 


whereas the Blumenthal table, with its 
marquetry of native and exotic woods and 
its almost childlike concern with mechan- 
ical convertibility, is more truly represent- 
ative of French taste of the period 

he various uses for which the table was 
designed are adequately explained in the 
description from the Archives. Its physical 
aspects, however, warrant further consid- 
eration. The gilt-bronze mounts (fig. 2 
have been attributed to Gouthiére,* thereby 
reopening a problem the ramifications of 
which may be found in my article on 
Riesener in volume | of Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Studies.® Suffice it here to say that it 
has long been the tendency to assign to 
Gouthiere much in the way of gilt-bronze 
ornament that will eventually be found to 
have been executed by his contemporaries. 
The association of his name with workman- 
ship of the highest order is to be sure not 

* Rubenstein-Bloch, op. cit., p. preceding pls 
XVI, XVIII 

} 


Part 1, pp. 58 fl 


NIK 


Q2 


SHOWING GILT-BRONZI 


FOR RAISING THE TO! 


be by Gouthiere. In anv event they are ot 


the finest qualitv and give the table an aur 


of regal luxury in keeping with the palatial 
setting for which it was intended 

The carcass of the table is of French oak 
Bois satiné (reddish satinwood in contra- 
distinction to vellow satinwood, known 1n 
French as bois de citronnier), amaranth, 
sycamore, fruitwood (pear or apple), box- 
wood, and ebony are emploved in the mar- 
quetry veneer with rich effect. A contrast- 
ing note of color occurs in the vivid green 
painted background of the acanthus rin- 
ceaux at the ends of the apron. The entire 
top of the table above the apron may be 
elevated a distance of nineteen and one-half 
inches above its normal position® by means 
of a ratchet system worked from either end 
of the table by a detachable crank (fig. 2). 
The legs were made hollow—as the descrip- 
tion in the Archives indicates—to receive 
the ratcheted shafts which support the top 
in the raised positions. Perhaps the most 


\ total height of 4 ft. 24 in. from the floor 
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THE Mf 


feature of the table is the elaborate 
fig. 2) which project 
t the ends, their size and 


unusual 
gilt-bronze plaques 
below the apron a 
position being dictated by the mechanism 
are designed to conceal. 

lhe 
n one piece of furniture is not unusual to 


the 


idea of combining several functions 


rters are comparativel 
But 


ige in Which spaciousness still existed to ; 


day when living qua 


small and space at a premium In an 


large degree we may incline to wonder what 
produc ed a plece like the 
the 


practhe al necessit\ 

Blumenthal table. If we recall, however 

intimate character of the Petit Trianon, for 
the likely intended, 
ve the logical explanation ‘i 

to its acquisition by Mr. and Mrs. Blumen 

thal, the table had been in the collections of 

the duc de Dino and of Walter 

It will form a notable addition t 


Louis XVI 


which table was ver\ 


we ha reviou 


Burns of 


Oul 


Paris 


gallery of decorative arts of the 


period PRESTON REMINGTO 
PHE PHILOSOPHY Ot 
ORNAMENT 
lhe history and philosophy of ornament 
with their multiplicity of fact and their 
deep social implications, are subjects so 


vast that they can only be approached b 

the aid of a series of assumptions. In the be- 
ginning of the study of such a subject, these 
are tentative devices for h; 
dling the material and reducing it to torm 
With the accumulation of knowledge 


assumptions in- 
and 
insight these assumptions develop into gen- 
eralizations, which their turn but 
equally tentative devices to the end of Sig- 


in are 
nificance. As vet the general history of orna- 
ment is littlke known and has been studied 
by but a small number of widely scattered 
students. Not only is there much diversity 
of opinion about it but subsequent discov- 
eries have deprived a good deal of the most 
brilliant and suggestive work that has been 
done on the subject of its objective value 
That this must continue to be true has no 
bearing upon the interest and importance 


of the subject. Philosophy and science are 
in the same boat. 

From the beginning of time man has 
been surrounded by an incalculable wealth 


TROPOLITAN 


G3 
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of natural shapes and forms, but very few of 
which, presumably, are unfit for use in the 
arts of decoration. Yet, in spite of this, the 
number of such forms tl nan has so ut 

lized is startling in its pau In decora 


tion, as in biology, the two great forces of in 
heritance and environment n be looked 
to for explanation of the development that 
constitutes history, but, as decoration 
human attribute, the inheritance nd en 
vironments out of which mi re al 
human or human in or nd not wh 
may in contradistinction be called natural 
Incurable inh raditionalist man h 
preferred to develop and play with forms 
that his forefathers or his neighbors have 
ised before him rather that e new 
forms trom nature. [1 { I MI 
ol th threadbare phras« No 
the nistoric stvie 

\ tew liz n | | | 
present comparatively few nges in their 
dominant decorative schemes. Various ex 
planations have been prottert rthe p 
nomena presented by these slow-mo\ 
civilizations, but not impossibly some of thi 
truth is that they were too powertul and 
settled in their wavs to borrow treely trom 
their poorer neighbors. Ones heir own 
stvles had been de veloped their failure to 
borrow meant that from then on they had 
little history. It is only in western Europ 
that there has been a sufficient amount ot 
historical evolution tor there to have bet 
any great number of reversions to old 
tional stvles or a sufficiently rapid waxing 
and waning of political and social power 
encourage frequent borrowing. It ma 


said that any country which exhibits a 

stant and rapid development of decorative 
stvles has not only been a great borrower 
but has had a retentive memory or trad 


tion of old stvles that were out o 
Such a development may almost | 
never to be due to inventiveness in the 
covery of new natural motives. Met ive 
reached out for new natural decor no 
tives only on the rare occasions whet 
have lost or discarded their tradition id 
their neighbors have been t DOO! I 
row trom 

Whether the earliest decoratio! n 
applied to his body, his weapons his 
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utensils was of that meaningless kind that 
pec ple ironically call geometrical, there 1s no 
way of knowing, as it 1s lost in the beginning 
of time. An undiluted adherence to 1t 


through the ages 1s possibly an evidence ot 


Vi 
is od } 


l 


incurable savagery. So far as concerns the 
peoples who have emerged into civiliza- 
tions, 1t would seem that the decoration 
t the threshold of know ledge Was 
not of such an idle or an abstract kind, but 
Was consistently representational, and, 1 
we may believe the wise who have written 
of it, was intended to safeguard the artifacts 
to which it was applied and the owners 
thereof, and also perhaps to propitiate the 
spirits and the mysterious powers that gov- 
erned nature and the fate of man. Fetish, 
totemism, taboo, all played their parts in 
the choice and utilization of ornamental 
forms, and, because of this, the earhest deco- 
ration we know ts composed more largely ot 
animal than of vegetable shapes. 

[he peaceful forms of flowers and of plants 
must have made their way slowly into the 
fear-ridden world of animal decoration, for 
they presuppose a settled dependence for 
life and its enjoyment upon the periodic 
cultivation of the soil, with its planting 
and its tilling and its gathering of the crops. 
Thus, the oldest civilizations and the oldest 
flower ornament that we know are to be 
found simultaneously appearing in the river 
bottoms of Egypt and Mesopotamia, in 
places where nature herself conspired to 
help man take economic thought against 
the future. In Egypt, we find the lotus and 
the papyrus, which came out of the river to 
which all looked as donor and regulator of 
the crops. In addition, there were the less 
definitely recognizable rosettes and _pal- 
mettes, the originals of which may havecome 
from many different vegetable sources, but 
which in the course of their technomorphi 
and stylistic development had at a period ot! 
great remoteness become botanically 1ndis- 
tinguishable. The palmettes and rosettes 
became part of the common stock of all 
ornament, and their forms lent themselves 
to geometrical and abstract development so 
easily that they still afford an unexhausted 
source of design. It would appear that the 
resemblance of many of these developed 
forms to natural ones is purely fortuitous 


O4 





> 


and not the result of realistic imitation. The 
lotus and the papyrus motives, much as 
thev were used and highly as they were de- 
veloped, rarely, in Egypt, lost their imme- 
diate resemblances to the plants from which 
The fact that in Egypt 


they seldom degenerated into purely orna- 


t 


they were taken 
mental torms was explained by the older 
writers as the result of the magic and cere- 
monial significance and symbolism of the 
natural objects trom which thev were taken. 


Egyptologists of today, however, believe 


that this lovaltv to objective forms was 
more probably due to the abiding presence 
of the natural objects themselves 

It may almost be taken as one of the 
“laws” governing the history of ornamental 
motives that a torm rarely undergoes de- 
velopment to the point at which it loses 
resemblance to its original in nature so long 
as the latter has a magic or traditional sig- 
nificance or symbolism, or 1s common and 
familiar in fact. A corollary of this “‘law’’ 1s 
when an originally natural form undergoes 
such ornamental development as to lose its 
objective resemblance, it 1s an indication 
either that the original significance and 
symbolism have been lost, or that the form 
is a foreign one which has been borrowed in 
fashionable emulation by a people for whom 
it has no significance or existence other than 
as a purely ornamental motive 

The way in which Greece borrowed and 
developed so many of its few vegetable 
decorative forms 1s illustrative of what has 
just been said. Aside trom the universal 
Levantine rosette, palmette, lotus, and 
lotus bud, the principal Greek vegetable 
forms seem to have been the vine, the ivy, 
and the acanthus leaf. To the great wealth 
of plant and flower forms by which they 
were surrounded, the Greeks appear to 
have paid little attention. At least four, and 
possibly five, of their six most used plant 
forms seem to have been borrowed from the 
Egyptians or Mesopotamians, from whose 
older and more powerful civilizations it 1s 
probable that the Greeks took them in 
forms of stylistic development, rather than 
from any natural sources of their own. These 
stylistically developed forms the Greeks ac- 
cepted as purely ornamental motives which 
they were at liberty to develop and alter 
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Wit! 
strained by the objective resemblance that 


1 complete freedom of invention, unre- 
is required by the symbolic meanings and 
enforced by the phvsical presence of the 
originals In nature 

lhe histories of two of these vegetable mo- 
tives at the hands of the Greeks are so inter- 
esting from the point of view of the biolog 
of ornament that something must be said 
about them. The palmette, already so highh 
developed that it had lost its objective re- 
semblance before it reached Greece, under- 
went a series of further abstract and decora- 
tive developments. A purely abstract devel- 
the palmette resulted in the so- 
n 


opment ol 
called anthemion motive, which took on a 
independent life of its own. But the palmette 
also underwent another development which 
brought it, t is argued, by a 
changes, anv one of which by itself was no 


SO 1 Series ol 


t 


startling, into an entirely fortuitous natural 
resemblance. Applied to a rounded surface 
and plastically developed, it took on resem- 
blance to the leaves of certain thistles, of the 


} 


and of the acanthus, and from the la 


aloe, st 
of these took its specific name in the termi- 


be 


nology of ornament. In fact, it rarels ars 
any too close a botanical resemblance to the 


leaf of a specific plant, having almost alway 
been treated with thecomplete freedom that 
Is natural in the development of an abstract 
priort form. The 
extraordinary development of a 


strangest and most 


ll was that 


Or a 


which was undergone by the lotus and lotus 


bud, those most traditional of Egypti 

motives, for, in this northern land that 
knew them only as borrowed decorative 
forms, they were so degenerated and de- 


nuded of objective and formal significance 


that thev eventually became the familiar 
“egg and dart” of classical moldings 

The movemented, rhythmical, vine mo- 
tive was perhaps the most important con- 
tribution made by the earlier Greeks to the 


history of plant ornament. The 
of the out- 
standing decorative motives of late classic: 


times and was to play the most distingu 


general 


rinceau, which was to be one 


| 
ished 
of roles in Renaissance and modern decora- 
tion, would seem to have been developed b\ 
the Greeks of the Alexandrian period, bi 
wav of the vine, out of what originally were 


purely abstract elements. Highly developed 
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by the Romans, the rinceau has in its con 


tinuous traveling frequently taken on nat 


ural forms only to lose them again. It ma 
be either thin and wiry or thick and lush 


highly abstract or purely representational 
it has staved fundamentalls 


same, a development of scroll wit! 


but alwavs 
the 
adjuncts of more or less natural form 


that than any 


the 
I he 


characteristic more thing 
else and the 
rived, off from the earlier decorative motives 


f] 1 full of 


set it vine, from which it de 


was that its rhvthm was flowing an 
movement. Adapting itself to the restr 
ons of any space, easily changing from the 


t) 
Ll 
l 
t 
i 


] 


yarest of abstract linear sty 


realistic imitations, the ri 


frankest ol 


has been in continuous use sin 


development. It was undoubtedly the great 
est decorative invention or discovery tha 
was made by the Greeks, and the ons 

since their time, has been most highly de 
veloped and most generally useful. It 1s per- 
haps not without significance that it should 
have come out of Alexandria, the intellec 
tual capital of Hellenistic times, where the 


svnthesis of Egyptian, Greek 
traditions and philosophies gave | 
dominat 


and thoug 


of what has 


much 
quent Western life 
lhe earlier decoration Of tliat surtlaces 


had been composed of “‘rey 


tions of single motives at fixed in 


and whether those motives were such na 
ural ones as lotuses or such geometrical 
ones as scrolls, the tixed intervals and the 
reiterations made them s [he rince 
for the first time introduced into ornan 
the rush and swell of rhvthmical and rapid 
movement. Where the earlier motives had 
been successful only when placed betwee 
the invisible lines of a more or less invisible 
cribbage- or checker-board, this new ( 
ive of the rinceau was not only s ss! 
in bands and repeats, but in all-over di 
signs, the parts of wh were organ 


Thi 


{dvnamk 


related to one another s ditferentiation 
forms ma\ 


Where the 


list 


Ing reals 


between static a 


sibly be further 


ne 
j 


developed great 
Egyptian motives, be 


at imitation without further growth or de 


ste pped 


being nat 


ad inherent 


velopment, the Greek motives 
but not imitative 


the ple ot 


ralistic 


them ndependent growt! 


pring 
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levelopment. [hus Eevptian ornament 
wICAll Cll } SI re Cl ve p terns 
evVvold fmovemen w! @ Cire orament 
O1C |] devel ped nit ] 1 p> 
erns based « wt nd moveme! \ 
much the same comparison ma De n It 
bet wer he f ptian and the Greek cor 
ributions to mathematics, science, and 
| ) & Ss p ps ne untair ( hiet 
domin roup) predilec Or 
rlordadyvnam forms in ormnamet Nas 
ntellectual and psvchological imp! ons 
r-reaching | 
Impenal Rome, especially during the 
ministri e reor n on and the seep 
ng in of Eastern cults and ideals in the first 
entul showed more or less consistent 
naturalizing tendency, but developed n 
efinitely new motives of its own. Much of 


what it did with the old formulae, howeve1 
great richness and power of design 
especially in the rinceau. In Byzantium 
bstractionism and lack of interest in na- 
ture, aided by the close proximity and influ- 
ence of Persian and Mesopotamian forms 
soon brought about the development ol 
what we know as the Byzantine stvle 
\fter the fall of Rome, western Europe 
turned its face toward Byzantium as the 
one stable dominant power, and naturalls 
borrowed from it Byzantine and other East- 
ern design. Thus Byzantium and through 1 
the East became in increasing measure the 
dominant influences in Western ornamenta- 
tion. These influences in general were anti- 
naturalistic, and thus in spite of their perva- 
sion were not thoroughly in accord with the 
Western naturalizing instinct. This instinct, 
although buried under the weight of the 
alien influences, none the less survived to 
give them the peculiar forms they assumed 
in western Europe. As Byzantium decayed 
in political power, so correspondingly it 
failed to provide the stabilizing influence 
necessary for the retention of its decorative 
formulae in the West, which more and more 
fell back upon its intuitive naturalism for its 
design. What we call the Romanesque pe- 
riod may therefore be looked upon as the 
epoch during which the countries that had 
made up the Western Empire first lost their 
inherited classical forms, then under pres- 
sure of Byzantine and other Eastern influ- 


OO 
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ence took on alien ornamental formulae, and 
finally, when that influence waned without 
leaving anv successor to take its place, de- 
veloped towards a new stvle of their own 
based on their native naturalizing instinct 
This new stvle is what we know as the 
Gothic. With its advent western Europe 

Irning its face definitely away trom Eastern 
ideals and forms, reverted to its underlying 
naturalistic and realistic traditions. It is not 
without interest to notice that the social 
and intellectual histories of the two great 
fter the deca ol 


Byzantium should so closely resemble their 


visions ot Christianity 


{ 


decorative histories, for where t 
West reverted to realism and subsequently 
* 1 


ve Christian 
naturalistic use of classical forms, the 
Christian East has, to an astonishing ex- 


tent maint 


iwtained the antinaturalistic and 
‘ 

al Byzantine attitude 

Phat the Gothic designers never devel- 


oped from natural vegetable forms any 


ticlass 


detinite motives which took on independent 
existence, as had some of the Greek and Oni- 
ental motives, may perhaps be explained 
by the fact that thev were practical men 
working In a period of violent: transition, 
during which the conflict of ideas and values 
Was so great and so rapid that it was im- 
possible for them, as a group, to work their 
wav out of the concrete into the abstract. 
So long as they imitated nature realisticalls 
they were tied down to actual natural 
forms and were unable to develop typical 
forms capable of naturalistic evolution. The 
cognate fact that at least until the Renais- 
sance no Christian made any real contribu- 
tion to mathematics or science is not with- 
out significance in this connection. 

With the Renaissance and the rediscov- 
ery of the classics there came about a most 
definite reversion to imperial Roman deco- 
rative forms, the reconquest of which for a 
number of generations fully occupied the 
minds of the designers. The lingering Gothic 
naturalizing attitude gave to much of the 
northern Renaissance its peculiar mixed 
quality, and in Italy vivified the classical 
forms. Towards the end of the fifteenth and 
the beginning of the sixteenth centuries, 
western Europe again borrowed an Eastern 
motive. This was the arabesque, with its 
submotive of the fleuron. It was not impos- 
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sibly the last of the great abstract motives 
to be evolved and to take on an indepen- 
dent existence. Developed in a purely ab- 
stract wav by the Persians under Central 
Asian influences, the arabesque did not 
receive its standardized form until the 
twelfth century. Here again it is possible to 
see how a rationally developed motive fre- 
quently has fortuitous resemblances to nat- 
ural forms. The arabesque was probably the 
Jast Oriental motive that Europe defini- 
tively adopted. The subsequent borrowings 
of Chinese and Turkish motives were in gen- 
eral confined to forms based on artifacts, 
and being matters of fleeting fashion have 
plaved no permanent part in the history of 
European design 

Between the middle of the seventeenth 
and the middle ef the eighteenth centuries 
in both England and France, we find a 
period in which natural vegetable forms 
were with increasing frequency imitated tn 
decoration as closely as the various materi- 
als permitted. The first half of this period 
was the time of Descartes and Newton, and 
the second half saw that development ot 
humanitanianism out of which eventually 
through the American and French Revolu 
tions, came the foundation of the first two 
‘at democracies. Thus again, as in the 
first century after Christ and in the Goth 
period, we find the decorative use of mort 
or less closely imitated natural forms ac- 
companving revolutions in basic social and 
philosophical values and ideals 

With the incoming of the neo-classical 
stvles after the middle of the eighteenth 
century there was another strong reversion 
to the motives of imperial Rome, which, in 
continental Europe, except as modified by 
sporadic fashionable reversions to “Gothic’’ 
stvlization and Louis XV naturalism, held 
their own until the end of the nineteenth 
century, when the short-lived sfvle nouveau 
again sent men to the fields for botanical 
forms. In England in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, just as Ruskin threw his weight on the 
Gothic side, so the best-known designers 
were men like Pugin, Eastlake, and Morris, 
who were thoroughly impregnated with the 
Gothic doctrine. Again, as in the past when- 
ever there has been a return to naturalistic 


motives, 1t Was a period that saw a revolu- 


tionary shift and change in accepted philo 
sophies and social ideals and values 

fo sum up, it would seem that the out 
Standing tacts in the history of vegetal 
forms in Western decoration have been 
somewhat as follows: Geometrical and ani 
mal forms antedated vegetable forms. The 
great historic vegetal motives to which men 
have again and again returned have been 
rationally developed from simple natural 
| 


has te 


forms to which the designer 
representational loyalty. In the course 
these various developments, entire 
tuiltous resemblances between the 
alized forms and natural ones have fre 
quently been of avail. New non-realist 
plant motives have come into general ust 
either through borrowing or through 1 


tional development rather than throug 


anv deliberate return to nature. Ornamen 
has OS illated betwee n more or less realist 
imitation of natural forms l ther 
development o pl rms which ¢ 
occasion have resemblances to nature. [he 
chronicle of realistic in tion tend 
show only technomorp! nges I 
sentation. The history of rationaliz 
tends to show positive evolution 
Whenever rationalization stops 1 inher 
ited tormulae become the pattern 

lectual and artistic inertia, ther 
change or development. Whenever there 
i\ olent Strife of It | lu I 

listic tradition tends re 

xe lost, and in such time A 
urope have turned towards realist 
tation, but upon the return of peac 

have reverted to. traditional m 
rational development. As between imit 


and rationalization, the latt 


characteristic of the times ip rh 

have phrased most of the abiding probler 
of thinking men. Thus decoration 

seen obeving the same laws and « 

much the same history as those more purel 
intellectual things we Il philosoy 
science. It may be that none of themis to br 
understood without some knowledgt 
others, and there 1s the possibility that 


three are equally 


approach to the great central proble 
the minds of men 


WILL! 
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MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held April 17, 1933, James N 
Hill was declared The fol- 
lowing persons were elected as ANNUAL 
Members: Ad. Leewitz, Arthur A. Mars- 
ters, Mrs. Max Rosenwald, Carman R 
Runvon, Mrs. Wilson F. Smith. 


BENEFACTOR. 


\ GIFT FOR THE CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
\ mosaic picture of a wild drake, duck, and 





ROMAN MARBLE MOSAIC 


ducklings at a pool,! the gift of Mrs. W 
Bavard Cutting, will delight those who tee] 
the freshness and charm of Roman minor 
art. It is doubly welcome since Roman mo- 
saics have not been verv well represented in 
our collection. The fineness of the marble 
tesserae (from }j.5 In. to '4 1n. wide) and the 
variety of their colors give a lifelike effect to 
the shining neck of the drake, the play of 
light on its bronze breast feathers, and the 
soft gradations of the duck’s more sober 
plumage. The parent birds—they are of the 
species known to our sportsmen as mal- 
lards—are carefully studied from life. The 
young are less naturalistic, for they are too 
small in scale and one of them Is sitting bolt 

Acc. no. 32.141. H. 285% in. (72.7 cm.); w., 


with marble frame, 2834 1n. (73 cm \cquired 
in Rome by the donor’s family in 1890 or 1861 


upright in the water as ducklings do not sit, 
Round the edge is a guilloche pattern. The 
precious picture is set into a marble slab 
and may be thought of as having occupied 
the center of a room, with a coarser pave- 
ment laid round it. It resembles the wall 
paintings of the second Pompeian style, 
which prevailed in the first century B.c., 
and 1s shown with the paintings of this style 
in the Eighth Classical Room. cA 


THE Museum Lisrary will be closed on 
Sundays from June 4 to September 1o 1n- 
clusive. On Saturdays, June 3 to September 
9 inclusive, the closing hour will be 5 p.m. 
Instead Of O p.m, 

\ppresses. To ensure the 
prompt delivery of the BULLETIN to Mem- 


SUMMER 


bers and subscribers, it 1s requested that the 
Secretary be informed of all changes of ad- 
dress. In giving summer addresses please 


mention which tissues will be affected 


lHe TemMpce oF ApoLtto at Bassark. On 
November 7, 1931, William Bell Dinsmoor 
delivered a notable lecture at the Metrope \|- 
itan Museum on The Temple of Apollo at 
This lecture is now published in 
volume IV, part 2, of Metropolitan Museum 
Studies. It contains a sensational discovery 

the reconstruction of the original compo- 
sition of the famous frieze which lined the 
interior of the temple. And this reconstruc- 
tion is based not on stvlistic arguments, 


Bassae 


which might be open to controversy, but 
on a careful examination of the holes used 
for fastening the frieze (now in London) to 
the architrave and backer blocks (still at 
Bassae). One plate shows the correlation of 
these holes, another the resulting composi- 
tion of the frieze. Mr. Dinsmoor gives a 
vivid account of the different stages through 


which his investigation passed—the clues, 


the baffling difficulties, the intricate calcu- 
lations, and the final solution. The whole 1s 
an achievement of which modern archae- 
ology may well be proud. G. M.A. R. 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


MARCH 0 TO APRIL 5, 1933 

ANTIQUITIES—-EGYPTIAN PHOTOGRAPHS—IHE | 
Gift f {lhert R [poart 59 Gift i (Par ii Fatr 
ANTIQUITIES—NEAR EASTERN PRINTS AND | S ' 8) N 
Gift George D. Pratt 4 OF PRINTS 

Beque 4 & ’ ( Cy? } } 
Books——IHE LIBRARY prints. 17 book ydra R 
Gifts of Archaé gical Sur of India (1 yy 
Theodore Francis Jones and 1 New York Un TEXTILES 
rsity Press (1), Major William H. Tapp (1 Bequest of Margaret » r S mor 

Hall-Man 1 fan ‘ Ha ( 

CERAMICS 1); Gift of George D. P? Pur 2 
Gitt Vfi s ( S } 

Wo VORK AND I N 
CoO Mt Purcha 14 
G George LV. Pra 

ANTIQUITIES—-NI I N 
GLASS (OBJECTS IN | oar Eustac} Lor . 
Beques Vargaret N. Br s 1 nor 
the Hall-Mansfield fa New Ha Con CERAMICS 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


MAY IO JUNE II, 1933 


15 


EXHIBITIONS 


| e Shawls of the Nineteenth Century Gallery H 10 i hroughn October 

Pla Forms in Ornamet Galleries D nd K 37-4 Vi S nber 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 

Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplays, Tuesdays, Ma 


2:30 p.m 


Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays at 2:30 p.m 


Story-Hours for 


Boys and Girls by 


Anna 


Curtis 


( 


n 


dle! 


y 


iturda 


Sundays 


May 


2! 


Gallery Talks, Saturdays at 2:30 p.m 


Abbot; May 


English Furniture 
Talks, Sundays at 2:30 p.m 
28, Prints by Italian Painters, by Marion FE 


Gallery 
by Edith R 


p.m 


Talks by Huger Elliott 
‘WNYC 


27, Plant Forms in Ornament. by 


by 


Marion | 


Ethelwyn Bradish; June 10 


Assyrian 


Miller; 
Art, by 


, 28, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m 
May 20, The Classical Rev in Fr 


May 21, Renaissance Furniture, | 


Abbot; June 11, Devotional Altarpieces, by 


Thursdays, May 


> 


5, June 


om 


) 


WOR, Saturdays at 


} 


12 
its p.m 


) 


I 


30 p.m 


Miller; June 4, Sculptu 
dith R 


WRNY 


re 


\bbot 
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